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ORIGINAL POETRY. 


MY MOTHER'S LAST KISS. 
La memoire est le songe d'un homme éveillé. 


Tr was an autumn evening-tide, and on each swelling hiil 

The rainbow colouring of leaves, a gorgeous pall, was still ; 

‘The sun went down in mellow smiles, and o'er the quiet scene 
There stole a charm more magical than spring's untrodden green 
And as before my father’s door, the locust shed its leaf, 

I drank my mother’s parting kiss in my first hour of grief. 

As the hidden winds went murmuring by with }ow and mournful wail 
A tear was in her thoughtful eve—her matron cheek was pale. 

How strangely comes that pictare up from sorrows that are flown, 
(er manhood's restless images, a talisman—a tone ! 


ia fancy’s spell I linger vet about that sacred spot, 

And the crosses of my pilgrimage are in that hour forget 

The change and change which since have been are fading to my view, 
And looking back, I heed not now, how time’s swift pinions flew. 

I heed ii not, as in my thought that parting scene i given, 

tt was the first all sunless cloud that o’er my path was driven ; 

And deeply planted in my breast the springs of feeling rise 

While recollection’s tokens bring the heart-drops to mine eyes. 


How throng’'d into that bitter hour the memories of the past! 

Of golden moments wasted. and of dreams that could not last— 

Of the treasures of my bovhood’s hour—the phantoms of its spring— 
The fresh, unsullied feelings, which only youth can bring 

Which colour, with their yearning hopes, all vanities of earth, 

That from the newness of the soul have their ephemeral birth 

Each haunt of wild enjoyment which their passing hours impart 

As being’s hastening wave is lit with day-beams for the heart. 


And as the sun descended low, and twilight’s reign began, 

Tow o'er departed raptures. my busy memories ran’ 

The blue lake wore @ smile of love, and dimly on its shore 

‘Tue many coloured woodlands bent its printless waters o'er. 

Ani blend:«2 in the distunce with the deep mysterious sky, 

Fhe mountain's hazy eunmit rose—the loved of childhood's eye ; 
Oh. nature's emile was beantiful—but all was grief to him 
Whose heart gave up its fountain, to make his young eye dim. 


How many hopes have come and gone, with vain and transcient power 
Since o'er my bouyant spirit swept the shadows of that hour! 

On a faise world my ardent dreams iike ventures have been cast ;— 

1 have sown the wind, and now I reap the whirlwind and the blast; 

I reap the tares of cold deceit, where friendship’s kindly eye 

Once pour'd into my heart a glow, like summer's pictured sky ; 
Andromance cannot sanctify the race for pleasure’s goal, 

As when my mother’s aren he love woke rapture in my soul. 


Yet I only ask the memories which hallow every scene, 

That stirred my bounding bosom when existence all was green 

I ask the boon of feeling still, that tenderness of heart 

Which can te atl the paths of life a ray of ce impart. 

When the golden bow! w breaking, and the hopes are unrestored 
Which once unto the shore of youth such verdure could afford, 

Then we lose the sickness of regret, and hoping midst our fears, 

Girt with a strength to bear our lot we mark the coming years PveRaRD 





POPULAR TALES. 





PROM THE FIFTH VOLUME OF THE ATLANTIC SOUVENIR. 
THE GHOST. 


BY JAMES K. PAULDING, OF THI® CITY. 


Some time in the year 1800 or 1801, I am not cer- 
tain which, a man of the name of William Morgan—| 
don’t mean the person whose ‘ abduction’ has made so 
much noise in the world—enlisted on board the United 
States frigate , for a three years’ cruise in the 
Mediterranean. He was anawful looking person, six 
feet four inches high, a long pale visage deeply furrow - 
ed with wrinkles; sunken eyes far up in his forehead; 
black exuberant hair standing on an end as if he were 
always frightened at something ; sharp chin of a length 
proportioned to his heigth; teeth white but very ir- 
regular ; and the colour of his eyes what the writers of 
supernatural affairs call very singular and mysterious. 
Besides this, his voice was hollow and sepulchral; on 
his right arm were certain mysterious devices sur- 
mounted by the letters E. M.; and his tobacco box 
was of iron. His every day dress wes a canvass hat 
with a black ribbon band, a biue jacket, white trow- 
sers, and leather shoes. On Sundays he wore a white 
beaver, which among sailors bespoke something extra- 
erdinary, and on rainy days a pea-jacket too short by 
halfa yard. It is worthy of remark, that Morgan en- 
tered on Friday; that the frigate was launched on 
Friday; that the master-carpenter who built her was 
born on Friday; and that the squadron went to sea on 
Friday. All these singular coincidences, combined 
with his mysterious appearance, caused the sailors to 
leok upon Morgan with no little degree of wonder. 





During the voyage to Gibraltar, Morgan's conduct 
served to increase the impression his appearance had 
made upon the crew. He sometimes went without 
eating for several days together, at least no one ever 
saw him eat ; and, if he ever slept at all, it was without 
shutting his eyes, or lying down, for his messmates, 
one and all, swore that, wake what time of the night 
they would, Morgan was seen sitting upright in his 
hammock, with his eyes glaring wide open. When 
his turn came to take his watch upon deck, his conduct 
was equally strange. He would stand stock still in 
one place, gazing at the stars, or the ocean, apparently 
unconscious of his situation, and when roused by his 
companions, fal] flat on the deck in a swoon. When 


and incomprehensible rhapsodies that ever were 
heard. In their idle hours upon the forecastle, Mor- 
gan would tell such stories about himself, and his 
strange escapes by sea and Jand, as caused the sailors’ 
hair to stand on end, and made the jolly fellows look 
upon him as a person gifted with the privilege of living 
forever. He often indeed hinted that he had as many 
lives as a cat, and more than once offered to let him- 
self be hanged for the gratification of his messmates. 
On more than one occasion he was found lying on his 
back in his hammock, apparently without life, his eyes 
fixed and glowing, his limbs stiff and rigid, his lower 
jaw sunk down. and his pulse motionless, at least so 
his messmates swore when they went to call the doc- 
tor; though when the latter came he always found 
Morgan as well as ever he was in his life, and appa- 
rently unconscious of al) that had happened. 

As they proceeded on the voyage, which proved for 
the most part a succession of calms, the sailors having 
little else to do, either imagined or invented new won- 
ders about Morgan. At one time a little Welsh fore- 
topman swore, that as he was going to sit down to 
dinner his canteen was snatched from under him by 
an invisible hand, and he fell plump upon the deck. A 
second had his allowance of grog ‘abducted’ in a 
mysterious manner, although he was ready to make 
oath he never had his eyes off it for a moment. A 
third had his tobacco-box rifled, though it had never 
been out of his pocket. A fourth had a crooked six- 
pence, with a hole by which it was supended from his 
neck by a ribbon, taken away without his ever being 
the wiser for it. 

These things at length reached the ears of Captain 
R. who, the next time Morgan got into one of his 


and otherwise punished him in various ways on the 


crew, which at length had its wonder stretched to the 
utmost bounds, by a singular adventure of our hero. 


the Atlantic, and the frigate several leagues ahead, 
with a fine breeze, there was an alarm of the maga- 
zine being on fire. Morgan was just coming on 
deck, with a spoon in his hand, for some purpose or 


he revived, he would fal] to preaching the most strange | 








One day, the squadron being about half way across | 


with the spoon in his hand. When asked why he did 
not let it go, he replied that he kept it to help himself 
to salt water when he was dry. This adventure fixed 
in the minds of the sailors an obstinate opinion that 
Morgan was either a dead man come to life again, or 
one that was not very easy to be killed. 

After this, Morgan continued his mysterious pranks, 
the sailors talked and wondered, and Captain R. 
punished him, until the squadron were within two or 
three days sail of Gibraltar, admitting the wind con- 
| tinued fair as it then was. Morgan had been punished 
pretty severely that morning for star-gazing and 
| falling into a swoon on his watch the night before, and 
F had solemnly assured his messmates that he intended 

to jump overboard and drown himself the first oppor- 
tunity. He made his wi!l, dressed himself in his best. 
and settled all his affairs. He also replenished his 
tobacco-box, put his allowance of buscuit in his pocket, 
and filled a sinall canteen with water, which he strung 
about his neck, saying, that perhaps he might take it 
into his head to live a day or two in the water before 
he finally went to the bottom. 

Between twelve and one, the vessel being becalmed, 
jthe night clear star-light, the sentinels pacing their 
rounds, Morgan was distinctly seen to come up through 
the hatchway, walk forward, climb the bulwark, and 
let himself drop into the sea. A midshipman anc two 
seamen testified to the facts; and Morgan being 
|missing the next morning, there was no doubt of his 
having committed suicide by drowning himeelf. This 
jaffair occasioned much talk, and various were the 
jopinions of the ship's crew on the subject. Some 
|swore it was one Davy Jones who had been playing 
|| his pranke—others that it was no man, but a ghost or 
ja devil that had got amongst them—and others were 
jin daily expectation of seeing him come on board 











jagain, ae much alive as ever he was. 

| In the mean time, the squadron proceeded but 
slowly, being detained several days by calms and 
|| head winds. most of which were in some way or other 
‘laid to Billy Morgan by the gallant tars, who fear 


jnothing but Fridays, and men without heads. His 
| 





fate gradually, however, ceased to be a subject of 
discussion, andthe wonder was quickly passing away, 
|when one night about a week after his jumping over- 
board, the figure of Morgan, all pale and ghastly, his 
‘clothes hanging wet about him—with eyes more 
isunken, hair more upright, and face more thin and 


|\cadaverous than ever, was seen by one of his mees- 


trances, had him confined for four and twenty hours ; || mates, who happened to be lying awake, to emerge 


slowly from the fore part of the ship, approach one of 


. . — 
recurrence of any of these wonderful reports. All this} the tables, where there was a can of water, from which 
produced no effect whatever, either on Morgan or the||he took a hearty draught, and disappeared in the 


|direction whence it came. The sailor told the story 
|next morning, but as yet very few believed him. 

| The next night the same figure appeared, and was 
|seen by a different person from him by whom it wee 
first observed. It came from the same qnarter again. 
helped itself to a drink, and disappeared in the same 
‘direction it had done before. The story of Morgan's 





other, when hearing the cry of ‘ magazine on fire,’ he 
made one spring overboard. The tire was extinguished 
by the daring gallantry of an officer, now living, and 
standing in the first rank of our naval heroes. In the 


confusion and alarm, it was impossible to make any 
effort to save Morgan; and it was considered a matter 
of course that he had perished in the ocean. Two 
days after, one of the other vessels of the squadron 
came alongside the frigate,and sent a boat on board 
with Billy Morgan. Twelve hours after his leap over- 








| ghost, in the course of a day or two, came to the ears 
‘of Captain R. who caused a search to be made in that 
|part of the vessel whence the ghost hud come, under 
|the impression that the jumping overboard of Morgan 
jhad been a deception, and that he was now secreted 
jon board the ship.—The search ended, however, 
|without any discovery. The calms and head winds 
still continued, and not one sailor on board but ascribed 
it to Billy Morgan's influence. The ghost made its 
appearance the following night after the search, when 





board, he had been found swimming away gallantly, 


|it was seen, by another of Morgan's messmates, to 


ty 
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empty his iobacco-box, seize some of the fragments of | ‘the squadron proceeded up the Mediterranean, to 
supper which had been accidently left on the table | cruise along the African coast, and rendezvous at 
with which it again vanished in the manner before | | Malta. 

described. The sailor swore that when the ghost It was some weeks before the frigate came to the 
made free with his tobacco-box he attempted to lay ‘latter place, and in the mean time, as nothing had been 
hold of him, but felt nothing in his hand but something || seen of the ghost, it was concluded that the shade of] 
exactly like cold water. ! Billy Morgan was appeased, or rather, the whole affair 


Captain R. was excessively provoked at these 
stories, and caused another and still more thorough |; 
search to be made, but without any discovery. He} 
then directed a young midshipman to keep watch be- | 
tween decks. That night the ghost again made its, 
appearance, and the courageous young officer sallied | | 
out upon it—but the figure darted away with incon- | 
ceivable velocity, and disappeared. The midshipman, | 
as directed, immediately informed Captain R. who, 
instituted an immediate search, but with as little suc- 
cess as before. By this time there was not a sailor on! 
board that was not afraid of his own shadow, and even| 
the officers began to be infected with a superstitious | 
dread. At length the squadron arrived at Gibraltar, | 
and came to in the bay of Algesiras, where the ships | 
remained some days waiting the arrival of those they | 
came to relieve. About the usual hour that night, | 
the ghost of Billy Morgan again appeared to one of his| 
messmates, offered him its hand, and saying, “ Good | 
by, Tom,” disappeared as usual. 

It was a fortnight or more before the relief squa- 
dron sailed up the Mediterranean, during which time 
the crews of the ships were permitted to take their| 
time to go on shore. On one of these occasions, a} 
messmate of Billy Morgan, named Tom Brown, was] 
passing through a tolerable dark lane, in the suburbs} 
of Algesiras, when he heard a well known voice call| 
out, * Tom, Tom, Tom, you lubber, don't you know 
your old messmate?”’ Tom knew the voice, and 
looking round, recognised his old messmate, Morgan’s| 
ghost ; but he had no inclination to renew the ac- 
quaintance, he took to his heels, and without looking | 
behind to see if the ghost followed, ran to the boat, 
where his companions were waiting, and told the story 
as soon as he could find breath forthe purpose. This} 
reached the ear of Captain R. who, being almost sure 
of the existence of Morgan. applied to the governor 
of the town, who caused search to be made every | 
where without effect. No one had ever seen such a 
person. That very night the ghost made its appear 
ance on board the frigate, and passed its cold wet hand 
over the face of Tom Brown, to whom Morgan had 
left his watch and chest of clothes. The poor fellow | 
bawled out lustily ; but before any pursuit could be 
made, the ghost disappeared in the forward part of 
the ship, as usual. After this, Billy again appeared 
two or three times alternately to some one of his old 
messmates ; sometimes in the town, at others on board 
the frigate, but always in the dead of the night. He 
seemed desirous of saying something particular, but 
could never succeed to get any of the sailors to listen 
quietly to the communication. The last time he made 
his appearance at Algesiras, on board the frigate, he||' 
was heard by one of the sailors to utter in a low hollow 
whisper, ** You shall see me at Malta,” after which| 
he vanished as before. 

Captain R. was excessively perplexed at these | 
strange and unaccountable visitations, and instituted | 
every possible inquiry into the circumstances, in the| 
hope of finding some clue to explain the mystery. He) 
again caused the ship to be examined, with a view to| 
the discovery either of the place where Morgan se- 
creted himself, or the means by which he escaped | 
from the vessel. He questioned every man on board, 
and threatened the severest punishment, should he! 
ever discover that they deceived him in their story, or 
were accomplices in the escape of Morgan. He ev en) 
removed every thing in the forward part of the ship, | 
and rendered it impossible for any human being to be! 
there without being detected. The whole resulted i in| 




















jj had been gradually forgotten. Two nights after her 


las he might have been. He could not tell how long 


that very night Billy took a fancy to appear on board |! 


arrival, a party of sailors, being ashore at La Vallette, 
accidentally entered a small tavern in a remote part 
of the suburbs, where they commenced a frolic, after 
| the manner of these amphibious bipeds. Among them 
was the heir of Billy Morgan, who about three or four 
in the morning went to bed, not quite as clear headed 


he had been asleep, when he was awakened by a voice 
whispering in his ear, * Tom, Tom, wake up!” On 
opening his eyes, he beheld, by the pale light of the 
morning, the ghastly figure of Billy Morgan leaning 
over his bed and glaring at him with eyes like saucers. 
Tom cried,“ murder! ghost! Billy Morgan!” as loud 
as he could bawl, until he roused the landlord, who 
came to know what was the matter. Tom related the 
whole affair, and inquired if he had seen any thing of 
the figure he had described. Mine host utterly denied 
having seen or ever heard of such a figure as Billy 
Morgan, and so did all his family. The report was 
again alive on bvard the frigate that Billy Morgan's 
ghost had taken the field once more. “ Heaven and 
earth!" cried captain R., “ is Billy Morgan’s ghost 
come again? Shall I never get rid of this inferna! 
spectre, or whatever else it may be?” 

Captain R. immediately ordered his barge, waitec 
on the governor, explained the situation of his crew. 
and begged his assistance in apprehending the ghost |, 
of Billy Morgan, or Billy himself, as the case might | 
be. That night the governor caused the strictest 
search to be made in every hole and corner of the 
little town of La Vallette; but in vain. No one had 
seen that remarkable being, corporeal or spiritual ; and 
the landlord of the house where the spectre appeared, 
together with all his tamily, utterly denied any know- 
ledge of such a person or thing. It is little to be 
wondered at, that the search proved ineffectual, for |) 





the frigate, where he again accosted his old friend 
Tom, to whom he bequeathed ail his goods and chattels. 
But Tom had no mind for a confidential communication 
with the ghost, and roared out so lustily, as usual, that 
it glided away and disappeared as before, without 





naman tel 


during the whole time that quarantine continued. The 
very next night after the expiration of the quarantine, 
Billy again visited his old messmate and heir, Tom 
Brown, lank, lean, and dripping wet as usual, and after 
giving him a rousing shake, whispered, ** Hush, Tom, 
I want to speak to you about my watch and chest of 
clothes.” But Tom had no inclination to converse 
with his old friend, and cried out “murder” with al) 
his might ; when the ghost vanished as before, mutter- 
ing, as Tom swore, “ You cowardly scoundrel.” 

The re-appearance of the ghvst occasioned greater 
consternation than ever among the crew of the good 
ship, and it required all the influence of severe pun- 
ishments to keep them from deserting on every occa- 
sion. Poor Tom Brown, to whom the devoirs of the 
spectre seemed most especially directed, left off swear- 
ing and chewing tobacco, and dwindled to a perfect 
shadow. He became very serious, and spent almost 
all his leisure time in reading chaptere in the bible, or 
singing psalms. Captain R. now ordered a constant 
watch all night between decks, in hopes of detecting 
the intruder; but all in vain, although there was 
hardly a night passed without Tom waking and crying 
out that the ghost had just paid hima visit. Itwashow- 
ever, thought very singular, and to afford additional 
proof of its being a ghost, that on all these occasions, 
except two, it was invisible to every body but Tom 
Brown. 

In addition to the vexation arising from this perse- 
vering and diabolica] persecution of Billy's ghost, 
various other strange and unaccountable things hap- 
pened almost every day on board the frigate. Tobacco 
boxes were emptied in the most mysterious manner 
and in the dead of the night ; sailors would sometimes 
be missing a whole day, and return again without 
being able to give any account of themselves; and 
not a few of them were overtaken with liquor, with- 
out their ever being the wiser for it. for they swore 
they had not drunk a drop beyond their allowance. 
Sometimes on going ashore on leave for a limited time, 
the sailors would be decuyed, as they solemnly assured 


lithe captain, by some unaccountable influence into 
| strange out of the way places, where they could not 


tind their road back, and where they were found by 
their officers in a state of mysterious stupefaction, 
though not one hadtasted a dropof liquor. On these 
vecasions they always saw the ghost of Billy Morgan, 
either flying through the air, or dancing on the tops 
of the steeples, with a tiery tale like a comet. Wonder 
grew upon wonder every day, until the wonder trans- 
cended the bounds of human credulity. 





being intercepted in the confusion which followed. 

Captain R. was in despair; never was man so per- | 
secuted by a ghost in this world before. The ship’s|! 
crew were in a state of terror and dismay, insomuch |) 
that had an Algerine come across them, they might | 
peradventure have surrendered at discretion. They| 


iT 


At length, Tom Brown, the night after receiving a 
visit from Billy Morgan's ghost, disappeared and was 
never heard of afterwards. As the chest of clothes, 
inherited from his deceased messmate, was found 
entirely empty, it might have been surmised that Tom 








leaving the affair involved in complete mystery and, 


signed a round robin,drawn up by one of Billy Morgan's i had deserted, had not @ sailor, who was on the watch, 
old messmates, representing to Captain R. the propriety |) | solemnly declared that hesaw the ghost of Billy Morgan 
of running the ship ashore, and abandoning her entirely i jump overboard with him in a flame of fire, and that 
o the ghost, which now appeared almost every night, ithey hissed like a red hot plough-share in the water. 
sometimes between decks, at others, on the end of the|| After this bold feat, the spectre appeared no more. 
bowsprit, and at others cutting capers on the yards and I The squadron remained caiman eA Syracuse, and 
|top-gallant mast. The story spread into the town of | ! various adventures befell the officers and crews, which 
La Vallette, and nothing was talked of but the ghost | | those remaining alive tell of to thisday. How Mac- 
of Billy Morgan, which now began to appear ocea- | 'donough, then a madcap midshipman, “licked” the 
sionally to the sentinels of the fort, one of whom had | high constable of the town; how Burroughs quizzed 
the courage to fire at it, by which he alarmed the’ the governor; what rows they kicked up at masque- 
| whole island, and made matters ten times worse than |! rades; what a dust they raised among the antiquities; 
before. ‘and what wonders they whispered in the ears of Dio- 
From Malta the squadron, after making a cruise of|/nysius. From thence, they again sailed on a cruise, 


a few weeks, proceeded to Syracuse, with the inten- and after teaching the bey of Tripoli a new way of 


tion of remaining some time. They were obliged to) paying tribute, and laying the foundation of that 
perform a long quarantine; the ships were strictly ||structure of imperishable glory which shall one day 
‘examined by the health officers, and fumigated with|/reach the highest heaven, returned home, after an 
| brimstone, to the great satisfaction of the crew of the || absence of betw een two and three years. The crew 
trigate, who were in hopes that this would drive away | of the frigate were paid off and discharged, and it is 
Billy Morgan’s ghost. These hopes were strengthened || yon record, as a wonder, that their three years’ pay 
by their seeing no more of that troublesome visitor || lasted some of them nearly three days. But though 
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we believe in the ghost of Billy Morgan, we can scarce- || and had as many lives asa cat. Besides this, as you | the spectators of Saturday—for, as Brabantio was made out 


ly credit this incredible wonder. 


oath to have seen it more than once. Even Captain 
R. spoke of it on his return, as one of those strange, 
inscrutable things, which baffle the efforts of human 
ingenuity, and seem to justify the most extraordinary 
relations of past and present times. His understand- 
ing revolted at the absurdity of a great part of the 
wonders ascribed to Billy Morgan's ghost; but some 
of the facts were so well attested, that a painful doubt 
would often pass over his mind, and dispose it to the 
reception of superstitious impressions. 


He remained in this state of mixed scepticism and | where it was dark evenin the daytime. My mexsmate 


Certain it is, that | know, I played them many other pranks, partly for} 
not a man of them ever doubted for a moment the |amusement, and partly from a kind of pride I felt in} 
reality of the spectre, or would have hesitated to make | making them believe I was halfa wizzard. The punish- | 
j|ment you gave me, though I own I deserved it, put me 
|out of all patience, and I made up my mind to desert the 


tu be but thirty, Desdemona was represented by old madame 
Da Costa as being at least fifty. 

The Iago was a Mr. Irwin. This part was the best per 
| formed, and consequently the most intolerable of them all. It 
| was a dull imitation of the way in which Mr. Wallack murders 
|| the same part at Drury-lane. The only thing amusing about 


|Very first opportunity. I had an old shipmate with me |! this character was the attitude into which Iago constantly threw 


|whom I could trust, and we planned the whole thing 
I knew if I deserted at Gibraltar, or any || 


| together. 
jof the ports of the Mediterranean, I should almost 


lcertainly be caught and shot as an example ; and for) 


|this reason it was settled that I should jump overboard 
return again, and hide myself in a coil of cable which 
| 

was stowed away between decks, close to the bows. 


| himself—thus ; 


| Phas 
td 





As a bis toc d, so was lago tothe stage. It was really « 
|| curious exhibition. The Othello, too, occasionally imitated him 
|, and made a parallel line to his worthy ancient. 

|| Cassio was performed by a Mr. Finugan, a gentieman from 
|| the Emerald Isle. As Miphael Cassio is said to have been “a 


credulity, when, some years after his return from the | procured a piece of old canvass with which | might) Florentine,” it was with no small surprise that we beard him 


Mediterranean, being on a journey to the westward, 


cover myself if necessary. 


To make my jumping} speak with a rich Irish brogue. 


lago is certainly a monster 


he had occasion to halt at a log house, on the borders | overboard have a greater effect on the crew, and to} but this has no connection with Munster. The drunken scene 


of Tennessee, for refreshment. 


to receive him, whom he at once recognised as his old | raltar, | took care to fill my tobacco-box with tobacco, | 
“ Heavens!” thought |my pocket with biscuit, and to sling a canteen of water | 


acquaintance, Billy Morgan 
Captain R., * here's Monsieur Tonson come again!” | 


. - } . | 
Billy, who had also found out who his guest was, when |it into my head not to go to the bottom for two or three| 


too late to retreat, looked rather sheepish, and invited 
him in with little of the frank hospitality characteristic 
of a genuine backwoodsman. 


him into the house, where he found a comely good-'||he could get. 


natured dame, and two or three yellow haired boys and 
girls, all in a flutter at the stranger. The house hed 
an air of comfort, and the mistress, by her stirring 
activity, accompanied with smiling looks withall, | 
seemed pleased at the rare incident of a stranger enter- 
ing their door. 

Billy Morgan was at first rather shy and awkward. 
But finding Captain R. treating him with good humour- 
ed frankness, he, in the course of the evening, when 
the children were gone to bed, and the wife busy in 
milking the cows, took occasion to accost his old com- 
mander , 

“ Captain, I hope you don’t mean to shoot me for 
a deserter?” 

** By no means,” said the captain, smiling, “ there 
would be no use in shooting a ghost, or a man with as || 


many lives as a cat.” 

Billy Morgan smiled rather a melancholy smile. 
“Ah! captain, you have not forgot the ghost, I see. | 
But it is a long time to remember an old score, and I | 


hope you'll forgive me.” 

“ On one condition I will,” replied Captain R.,* that 
you will tell me honestly how you managed to make 
all my sailors believe that they saw you, night alter | 
night, on board the ship as well as on shore.” 

“ They did see me,” replied Billy, in his usual sepul-; 


chral voice.” 

The captain began to be in some doubt whether he | 
was talking to Billy Morgan or his ghost. 

“ You don't pretend to say you were really on board | 
my vessel all the time ?”’ 

“ No, not all the time—only at such times as the 
sailors saw me—except previous to our arrival at 
Gibraltar.” 

“Then their seeing you jump overboa.d was all a 
deception ?” 

«“ By no means, sir, I did jump overboard, but then I 
climbed back again directly after.” 

“ The deuce you did—explain.” 

«J will, sir, aswell asI amable. I was many years 
among the Sandwich islanders, where the vessel in| 
which I was a cabin boy was wrecked, a long time ago 


| 
f 
{ 
| 





|of laughter, drawn from the tiers of the boxes. 


round my neck, as I told them perhaps I might take 


days. 1 got Tom Brown to make my will, intending 


jto leave my watch and chest to my messmate, who 
Captain R. followed | was to return them to me at Gibraltar, the first chance 


But Tom played us atrick, and put his 
own name in place of my friend's. Neither he nor I 
were any great scholars, and the trick was not found 
out till afterwards, when my friend was afraid of dis- 
covery if he made any rout about the matter.” 

“* Who was your friend?” asked Captain R 

“ He is still alive and in the service. 
not mention his name.” 

“ Very well,” replied Captain R. “ go on.” 

* That night I jumped overboard.” 

“How did you get back into the ship?” 
captain hastily. 


** Why, sir, the forward port-hole, on the starboard 
side, was left open, with a bit of rope fastened to the| 


gun, and hanging down so that I could catch it.” 
hand, and said to himself, 

“ Whataset of blockheads we were!” 

* Not so great as might be expected,” said honest 
Billy Morgan, intending to compliment the captain: 
but it sounded directly the contrary. 


——————————EEE 





THE DRAMA. | 





FROM THE NEWS OF LITERATURE AND FASHION 


AN AMATEUR PLAY. 


| 


I had rather| 


|| scenes in Othello was tre ated 


A man came forth | provide against accidents until the ship arrived at Gib-|) had this peculiarity about it—that Cassio looked very sober 


when he should have been drunk, and rather drunk when’ he 
should have been sober. His recovery from drunkenness 
was so sudden, as to look like one of prince Hohenlohe's 
miracles 

|| Roderigo has always been represented on the stage (we 
i know not why, for Shakspeare does not authorise any such 
This part of his character 
| was done great justice to by his representative, whose name we 


treatment of him) asa fool or idiot 





| forget 
But the greatest personage of the evening was comme d+ 
] raison THE Othello. We question whether the definite artick 
|| Was ever more properly used. The amateur who perpetrated 


Othello was, we understood, called Ox, or Hoax, or Okes, 01 


some such name. As the personator of Cassio made him out 
to be an Irishman, we were not so much surprised, as we 
| otherwise should have been, to find Othello a cocknew. The 
Othello of Boulogne labours under the deficiency of being un 
able to pronounce the letters m and n—he finds it also quite 


| unpossible to pronounce the A at the beginning of a word— 


asked the! but to make up for this, he takes care to place it wherever i 
| should not be. But a specimen of this gentleman’s pronunciation 


will afford the best idea of the improvements on Othello made 
| by this Boulogne amateur 


** Bost patett, grave, ad reveredd sidsore, 


| 
| By wery d>ble ad happrov'd good bosters 


The captain struck his forehead with the palm of his) That I ave ta’ed away this old bad’s daughter, 


It is bost true 
The wery ead ad frott of by hoffedding, 
Ath this extett, do bore,"’ &c. &e 


} 

| We say nothing about the elegant and polite words and 
| phrases introduced by this gentleman and his brother amateurs 
jin the tragedy—though, as a specimen of them, we might 
| quote such flowers of speech as, “ uncapable,” “ Let’s have no 
| nonsense,” &c., or the improvements on the melody of Shak 
|speare’s verse, by pronouncing mandragora and medicinal, 
mandragora and medicinal: but we must really try to give 


|| our readers some notion of the style in which one of the finest 


Desdemona, as we have stated 


| is an old lady of fifty 


Tue English inhabitants of Boulogne (and some of the 


| French) were made merry a few evenings since, by the repre- 
sentation of the tragedy of Othello, by a party of gentlemen | 


amateurs. Itis quite impossible, “ without the aid of imitative 


voice,” to do justice to the tones of the male performers, which! 


were sometimes an octave too high, and at other times their 
“most sweet voices” sunk into a whisper—to say nothing of 
the professional Desdemona, (or, as Emilia always pronounced 
it, Desdemonia, ) and the fair Emilia herself—who were 
‘* Straining flat discords and unpleasing sharps’’ 
all the evening, to the irreverent merriment of the audience. 
We have often seen the sorrows of the gentle Desdemona draw 
tears—but the only tears we witnessed on Saturday were tears 


In the very first scene our laughter was awakened by the 
amateur, Brabantio, who had only one gesture—and that was 


one which it will be difficult to give our readers aclear idea of. | 


He first described a large circle in the air with his doubled fist, 


—and I can pass whole hours, I believe days, in the || and then, drawing back his hand, thrust it fiercely through 
water, without being fatigued except for want of sleep. ||the said circle, making at the same time, a vigorous stamp with 


I have also got some of their habits, such as a great | 
dislike to hard work, and a liking for going where I) 
will, and doing just whet I please. The discipline of 
a man of war did not suit me at all, aud I grew tired) 
after a few days. 


his foot. If we had taken our ideas of Brabantio from this|! 


|| gentleman, we should have supposed him to have been a young 
jand active man of thirty, with a loud and sonorous voice, 


We beg to inform the amateur Brabantio, that Shakspeare’s 
Brabantio isan old man, of at least twice the age given him|! 


To pass the time, and to make fun | by his representative—and that he has a daughter called Des |) passion. 


for myself with the sailors, | told them stories of my |\demona, a lady pretty near the age this amateur makes her/| 


| “ Oth. Lend beVhy nankycheef. 
* Desd. Ere, my lod 
“ Oth. That vich I gave you. Fetch't—let be see't 
| “ Dead. Vy,so I can, thir, but I vill not now 
“ Oth. Fetch be that ankycheef: by bide biegives 
' * Desd, Come, come 
| “Oth. The ankycheef— 
* Desd. 1 pray talk me of Cassio 
* Oth. The ankycheef- 
“ Dead. A man that hath shar'd dangers with you— 
“ Oth, The ankycheef—"' &c. &c [Da cape 


When we add to all this, the blunders that may always be 
expected in amateur periormances—the fact, that all the char 
acters who were to be killed regularly took care to fall before 
the instrument of death was within a foot of their »odies— 
that Othello called out to “silence that frightful bell,”* before 
the bell had begun to ring, &c. &c., our readers will have some 


|| notion of an exhibition which combined extreme dullness with 


extreme absurdity. 
P ____] 

Bui. anv wo BuLt.—“1 was going,” said an Irishman 
“over Westminster bridge the other day, and I met Pat Hewins 
“ Hewins,” said I, “how are you ?’ ‘Pretty well,” said he 
“I thank you, Donnelly.” “Donnelly !” said I, “ that is not 
my name.” “ Faith, no more is mine Hewins,” said he, So 
we looked at each other again, and sure it turned out to! 
neither of us—and sure where’s the bull in that now ? 


»” 





There is nothing in human passion like a good brotherly 





* We believe this had no reference to a red-haired and truly “ frighyul 


adventures, and pretended that i could liveinthe water, | father to be! But this fact would never have been guessed by "bette," who sat in a front box, and talked very loud 
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THE CENSOR. 
THE LITTLE GENIUS. 


NEW SERIES--NUMBER III 


[rt has been said. that however unhappy a man 
esteems himself, he will not consent to give up his own 
character and feelings for those of any other. If this} 
were true it would prove nothing, since the most miser- ! 
able around him would, on the same principle, refuse 
a similar proposition from lim. ‘There are moments 
of excitement incidental! to the lives of all who, with 


strony feelings, embark in the speculative adventures 


of human life, when they would probably consent to | 


be any thing rather than themselves, or even not to 
be at all. But few, upon mature deliberation, woul 
yield their own individuality, to identity themselves u 
all respects with another being. They mght cheer- 
fully change situations. ‘They would assume the care: 
for the advantages of wealth. They would possess the 
person, or the peculiar talents of some one whom they 
have seen and admired, but these 
modified by their own separate way of thinking. We 
have all some features of character which we would 
be unwilling to surrender. Some hopes, recollections, 
or plans, 
anity or affection, or cherished from the blended influ- 
ence of both, to which we cling through every variety ot 
fortune. 
I was sitting the other evening alone in my Jitth 


room. The chill wind of autumn whistled around the 


} 


windows. The rich and sparkling sky, now shrouded 
with dark masses of clouds, sent not a solitary ray upon 
the earth, and a few large heavy drops of rain struck 
ivainst the glass, awakening those pleasant feel- 
ings, with which he who ts comfortably sheltered in his 
home, hears the wild sounds of the tempest at night 
There was no lampin the apartment; but the fire had 
filled the grate with pieces of red coal, which flung 
forth a soft and mellow light, casting indistinct and 
magnified shadows upon the floor and walls. 

There ts a pleasure insucha moment. The shadowy 
light, the half seen familiar objects, the silence and 
solitude, cause us to linger, and indulge in dre amy 
If, for the 


and, as if conjured up by the oe 


reveries. ‘“ The very time,’ 
Little Genius, p 
tion of my inaudible thought, a chord of music, like 


said I to lyst 
era 
that of a sweet band inthe night upon the distant 
water, fell on my ear so softly, that at first it seemed 
only my own imagination. By taint and almost im- 
perceptible degrees, it approached; a white cloud 
became visible by the sparkles which it emitted, and 
the Genius stood betore me. 

* Among your idle speculations upon human affairs, 
he said, * some few arrive attrath. When you deem 
ili things created for man’s unhappiness, that there is! 
nothing abroad in the world worthy of his affection or} 
his notice, or that there isno refuge from anguish but in| 
the grave, you err; but when you wonder at the || 
thoughtlessness with which he overlooks many real|| 
blessings, when you perceive that many of his accusa- | 
tions against fate should be more justly directed against | 
himself, and that most of his complaints either origi-| 
nate in his own wilful ignorance, or are wholly with-| 
out foundation, there is more reason in your conclu- 
sion.” | 

“ Poor man!” exclaimed I ; * he is destined ever to be | 
inthe wrong. Whirled about by the fortune of his|/ 
little planet, he is abused by all the moralists of his | 
own race, and is the mockery of superior spirits. 


| 


Created with evil propensities, he is censured for being 


tion. Writers imagine they display a knowledge 


inust always be) 


some favourite passion or Opinion dear to} 


| dew; misfortune overtakes him; disease falls upon 
| him, and he verges to the brink of the awful grave ; 


still marked in all his actions for scorn, the perpetual 
theme of satire and condemnation. Yet behold the 
jfrail tenure upon which lite is held; how frequently 
|the victim of every passing event ; how many human 
|beings have been swept away by flood; how many 


ave gone down inthe sea; what numbers have perished 


famine,and plague? Yet you call upou 
cheerful and contented. He is to amuse himself with 


Wise sayings, and receive experience too late to be of 


use as a substitute for all that he hoped. 


| “There is abroad a too general spirit of condemna- 


I 


human nature by holding up exaggerated representa- 
tions of its unhappiness and depravity. I do not mean 


that guilt should roam through society with impunity, 


in tire; and what countless crowds have fallen by battle, 
imio be ever of sheep tired of pasture. 


|, consequences of one give value and sweetness to the 
other. Look into the mirror, you will perceive a 

virtuous pecple. They have been educated until al! 
their passions are conquered. ‘This is your own coun- 
| try,as it would have been had all the world been wise.’ 
The rapid rivers of North 
America were pouring their waters into the sea, and 
Crowds 


It was a broad scene. 


the wide lakes were gleaming in the sun. 
of our countrymen wandered idly about, like flocks 
They did not appear t 
have any thing to do, except to sleep beneath the 
shade, or dance upon the green. 

* But where,” said I, * are the cities? 

“Oh, 
cities. They are contented to live in yonder rude huts 


answered my companion, “there are n 


besides, if they were not, they could not have found 
men willing to labour. Where all are temperate and 


| virtuous, all have enough. The rich share their pos- 


j nor thatasickly sensibility should rescue crimimals fromm sessions with the poor, without asking a return. It 


|the grasp of justice, but there should be a sympathy 
with the wretch who has fallen into the snares of vice. 
It is more than probable that powerful feelings, o1 
weakness of mind, or the spell of some tempta- 
j}tion, has been his mistortune,and he who, triumphant 


jin the purity of his character, and the prosperity of 


malefactor, * Lam holier than thou, hould look for 


s of the distinction between them; not 


the caus¢ n 
hisown inward reason, not in the virtue of his intrinsi 
habits, not in the superiority or abundance of his own 
natural passions or affections, but in the influences ot 
his education, the blessings of parents and friends, the 
absence of tempting allurements, or those accidental 
events Which have brought him in contact with them 
When lis reason Was strong and his passions unexcited 
If it is a man’s doom to be guilty. it is also lis doom to 
be punished. The arm ofthe law,or the scorn of the 
world, or the stings of conscience pursue lum, and it 
is just that the great mass of human beings should 
brand hun with shame and stand aloof trom his society ; 
but still, he who ponders upon the causes of his down- 
fall,cannot shut his heart wholly against pity. ‘There 
will come across him an mmagination of what he might 
have been.’ 

* But, 
profitable conjectures, lor they extend beyond the 


interrupted my companion, ** these are un- 
regions of human investigation. Why pain has been 
introduced into hte, has been the theme of debate 
among moralists from tume inmemortal, and they who 
spe ak Wisely upon other subje cts,utter absurdities upon 


this. No one can explain what he does not compre- | 


heed, and nature has in no way discovered an intention 
of enlightening you upon this subject. As vice is pro- 
ductive of the worst of evils, it is justly opposed by 
the fear of punishment, and he who would efface the 
distinction between it and virtue—who would bestow 
upon it the sympathies due only to suffering innocence. 
encourages In the same proportion the progress of sin, 
and checks the ardour of virtue. Yet this is a world in 
which vice must ever exist. It springs out of your 
They 


who deem it possible so to refine your nature, as to 


very virtues, as shadows are caused by light. 


make the great mass of mankind reasonable, intelli- 
gent, and virtueus, look for that which can never be. 
Education can do much to soften the asperities of 
manners, and civilization banishes many of the cruel 
and bloody ceremonies of barbarous superstition ; but 
as the rude crimes of savage nations disappear, others 
are substituted in their stead, of a more invisible but 
equally dangerous description. The quiet wearing 


jaway of unbending passions, the gradual moulding ot 


his circumstances, trowningly mutters as he passes the 


would be vile to take advantage of the caprices of fate 
which denied one that which has been bestowed upoi 
another. 

* But I can scarcely recognise the United States, 
said I, ** in yonder uncultivated country. The tangle 
turests cover the land; the rivers do not roll their 
Where are the 


lcanals—the roads—where the busy hum of labour— 


waters through smiling villages. 


ithe bustle of varied and animated occupation ’ 
| These,” said the Genius, “are all unne cessary 
‘They are incidental to a society of avaricious and 
ambitious beings.” 

“ But, surely,” said I, “if they are all virtuous, they 
need not abandon taste. There are no artists, poets, o! 
orators. I behold no distinction among the people. 
They herd together without order, and apparently 
without affection. 
face, and the ties of domestic love are lost in a gene 


A continual smile brightens every 


jral complacency.” 

| “Why should they love one more than another ?” 
|inquired the Genius—* Or what necessity is there fo 
~ unusual connexion between parents and children, 
when there is no danger but the latter will every 





where meet respect and maintenance?” 

At this moment a face struck my view. It was 
that of Washington. He passed unnoticed among his 
fellow men, and spent his time principally in digging 
potatoes and turnips. Jefferson was yawning upon 2 


neighbouring bank, and Hancock sat upon the branch 





of a tree, twirling his thumbs, with a most indolent 
expression of face. 
In a moment the scene was changed, and the good 


fold order of things returned. Cities rose, forests 


melted away, temples and palaces peered up above 


{ gardens,and roads and ca 


the foliage of wel! cultivates 
nals were crowded with bustling passengers, Hancock 
sprang from his lazy couch, and with words of fire 
roused up the spirits of men; Jefferson unrolled hi 
immortal declaration of independence amid the shouts 
of millions, and Washington unsheathed his bright 
blade, his face radiant with awakened hope and feeling 
and was about addressing the multitudes who turnec 
their flashing eyes upon him, when the whole pictur: 


passed way. ‘The Genius also had disappeared, an: 


I was still sitting alone by the soft light of the fire 
with the rain beating against the window. F 





| REASONS FOR DISCONTINUING A PERIODICAL.—The 
| publisher of a Scottish periodical, which recently wen 
the way of all things, gives, in his expiring number 
two reasons, which he terms ‘“ cogent” ones, and 
they certainly are so, for the demise of his journal 


evil. With headlong passions you wonder that he is||character in conformity to the dictates of interest, || The first is, * that all his contributors left him ;’’ and 


not ever tranquil. 


Flung into a world where every! the laguid effeminacy of society, Where all are virtuous, ithe second is, “that all his subscribers, in obedience 


thing is deceitful, you would compel him todescern the | however they may shine in the pages of the poet, are |to the scriptural injunction, went and did likewise. 


true road, hidden in mists, and to turn away from the 

false ones although surrounded with allurements. He 

is to suffer the keenest stings of fate withouta murmur. 
iy 


inconsistent with the practical happiness of lite. There 
is a certain medium wherein the national interests are 
properly balanced, when the opposition of iniquity 





| Be not surprised when you see men of virtue 4 


misfortune and disgrace, nor when you see dignities 


The delights of boyhood melt away like the morning) elicits the energy of honest feeling, and where the evil | in the hands of those who do not deserve them. 
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LETTERS FROM CONSTANTINOPLE 


TO THE EDITORS OF THE LONDON MAGAZINE 


Pera of Constantinople, June 12th, 1829 
I have been exceedingly well received here, and 
have seen and visited the principal English houses, 
where reign frankness and hospitality, and where is 


banished a great deal of that absurd, heartless et 
quette, so fashionable in the land of freedom. Th 
English are few here ] 

those forms which clog, and indeed prevent, social in-! 
I am domiciliated with Mr. C. from whom 
l have | 


tercourse. 
I have experienced the greatest kindness. 
dined at the English Palace, with Mr. 
Charge-d'affaires, who has an exceedingly pretty wife. | 
and a fine garden—two very comfortable things. 1 
dine again there to-day, with a party of English tra 
vellers. Now then for Constantinople. Lady Mary 
Montague says it looks like a toy-shop, with the toys 
ranged one above the other in pretty order; and so it 
does, at first, to English brick and mortar optics, but 
he eye becomes accustomed to the style of building, 
and then it certainly is incomparably beautitul. 

1 went yesterday to see the grand signor go to 
mosque by water, which is 4 sight most elegant; his 
boat is perhaps as splendid, and at the same time, as 
light and tasteful a thing as could be made; the jewels 
n it are dazzling; he himself is a good-looking man, 
} 


bout forty; lis countenance is free from the ferocity 


generally expressed by Turkish countenances, and 
which I have observed to remain even in sleep: the 
few thatare free trom this seem to have been tou¢hed 
and humanized by sorrow. The smiles, and un- 
quenched, and unquenchable gaiety, are monopolized 
by the Greeks, though I daily see insults offered to 
them which makes my blood boil. It is even galling 
to the pride of an Englishman to walk through streets 
where he is looked upon as something inferior to men. 
whom he, in his turn, (and perhaps as wisely,) looks 
down upon as brutes. On this side of the river, where 
alone Greeks and Franks are allowed to reside, I may 
return a curse bestowed upon me bya Turkish porter. 
but I must pocket a blow ; in Constantinople I must 
not return a curse, unless I desire to sign my own 
immediate death-warrant ; yet, by a little proud 
civility, | have always acquired a Turkish bowing ac- 
quaintance. 

I have fallen into, already, that useful and intelli-| 
gent habit of drawing into one side of my mouth the 
heated fumes of tobacco, and amusing myself by 
watching them curling out of the other; the fact is, I 
found it more troublesome to be always refusing a pipe 
than to learn this estimable art. I also drink, with my 
pipe, at the cafes, coffee without cream or sugar; but, 
ndeed, smoking is divested of all that is disagreeable; 
the tobacco is like the perfume of a flower, and then it 
is neither accompanied by the horror of a spittoon, or 
the deep potations attendant on it in England, nothing 
but coffee being drunk with it, and that not always; 
and there 1s something pleasant enough in sitting ina 
bower of vines, and with a long amber-headed pipe. 
enveloping oneself in the smoke ** that so gracefully 
curls— 

M1. C. has married a Mainote Greek ; she is beau- 
tiful as an angel—but a dark one. 
at Englishmen marrying women of this country—an 
English beauty looks insipid here 


1 am not surprised 


Heaven forefend 
that I should pay disrespect to English beauty; and 
indeed, I do not mean it: no Englishman. 1 believe. 
would marry a Greek, were she alone among his 
countrywomen in England; but I feel assured, if | 
wanted a wife here, | would have a native. notwith- 
standing they wear no stays, havea waist between the 
shoulders, sit with their feet upon a sofa which goes 
all round the room: this last custom is general, and, 
to my laziness, is most luxurious. I need not fear 


la preventive to plague. 
‘ 


they are wise, and they abolish i 


Turner, the! 


| being told here, as I used to be when a ‘oy: * Sit up,! a> my guide called it. I should 


ldo; how can you be so idle? Whom else do you see 
sprawling in that way? 


When you approach Constantinople within three or 


\four miles, you may smell the fumes of tobacco watfted 
from the city, which looks for al] the world like Lon-| 
\don smoke ; 


Another excuse for my emoking is, that I am told it is 


but then a hay-field is not sweeter. 


Lam just arrived when it 


generally breaks out. and I believe 1 is ascertaimed! 
that it already exists ina slight degree,but the Franks! 

} 
We only wait fora 


jare not at all alarmed, ser am | 


wind to take us on to Odessa, so I can say nothing of 


my departure. 
| 
I have seen a view which is considered by many as} 
the finest in the world; it is froma hill called Booger-| 


loo, opposite to Constantinople, on the Asiatic side of 
the Bosphorus. From this hill you see Constantinople,} 

7 | 
the Bosphorus winding through gardens embroidered 


with palaces, the whole of the sea of Marmora, Mount| 
Olympus, and the plains of Asia; it is indeed most} 
sublime. Previous to visiting this hill I inspected al 


chiushk (or summer-house) of the grand signor.| 
which is situate on the B sph Tue, and is one of those} 
superb, luxurious haunts 


his pipe, admires the scenery, and his own proper un-| 
earthliness; the back of it looks on to a reservoir of! 
water, into which are several jets eau, and beyond 
and about this is a garden, crammed full of the most 
beautiful flowers, loading the air with perfume. 

I proceeded from the hill (on horseback, by-the-by, 
with confounded Turkish stirrups, poking the knees 
up till they almost prop the chin) to that famous bury- 
ing-ground mentioned in Anastasius—a world of cy- 
press-trees and tomb-stones. From thence 1 went to 
a place called Fenel Batchki, where is a reservoir of} 
fresh water ona neck of land stretching into the sea; 
into the reservoir plays a fountain, and in the water| 
there are some of the finest 


Turks! 


isement | 


are several golden fish ; 
trees to shade it, and beneath them sit the 
smoking and drinking coffee, of which a 
partook, and found so much favour in the eyes of an 
old Turkish gentleman, that he offered me some to- 
bacco for my pipe from his own private bag; this com 
pliment I accepted with profound reverence, where 
upon he smiled upon me, just as we smile upon a fa 
ivourite dog, if it appear pleased with a bone which we 
may have condescended to give: I after this mounted) 
my horse and went home. 
I have been tothe Islands. Lord Byron des« vibes! 
them somewhere as an earthly paradise, and I am halt 
of his opinion. The Turks are not permitted to go 
there, so that the Greeks give full scope to their ever- 
living gaity ; they dance and sing under the trees, till 
it makes one wish almost to be a slave, a debased, de- 
graded slave, like them. There is a guard of three 
Turkish soldiers in each of these Islands—the other! 
Turks are not permitted to visit them, on account of 
the quarrels they got into with the Greeks, who, being | 
faithful. | 
This prohibition was better, at any rate, than slaying | 


in greater numbers, sometimes licked the 
the population of the Isles en masse—which, however, 
one would have thought to be the suminary proceeding | 
to be first adopted by the Turks. 

I have to-day been round the walls of Constanti 
nople—the old Roman walls: it is ascene of de parted 
glory on every side. On the left are the walls. 
crumbling amidst tall trees ; 


| 


on the nglit, the whol 
way round, are Turkish tombs for miles, « anopied by 
and, under the footsteps of the traveller 


cy presses : 


betore and behind, are the skeletons—don't be] 
alarmed—not of human beings, but of dogs and h rses,| 
with their fellow dogs, feeding on the least bit of tles! 
which may remain; but then, these dogs do not kil 
their fellow dogs, they only turn to account what else] 


would be wasted. 


i 
i! 
i 


é, | 
l saw the remains of what is said] 


to be Constantine's palace, or Constantine's seraglio,! 


| 
i the fumes, and curl them forth mm the 


where his sublimity smokes},’ 


; went one 


ather take it to t 


barracks for Constantine's soldiers. 
| . ‘ 
The * happy valley” is a few miles from Constat 


nople, and is a beautifi vel plain, with a shad: 


river running through it, and surrounded by barre: 


hills: the effect of this, as it bursts upon vou in aj 


proaching the brow of the hills, is enchanting. It is 
called, “the sweet waters. 1 stopped there some 
time, and smoked my pipe, and took coffee under the 
shade of the trees, and watched the shepherds washing 


reir flocks in these same sweet waters. lam perfect 
- . 
in that mtellectual art of smoking, and can ewallow 


true Turkis! 


I was at the house of an English merchant, the other 


evening. who married a Greek lady; and, while the 


gentlemen were lying on the sofa smoking, the servant 


enters with preserves, and water, and coffee; up rises 


the lady of the house, and carries round to the gentle 


men the preserves, of which we, the gentlemen afore 
mes her sister with 


1. .3 


lady with coffee—the 


said, condescend to taste; then 


glass of water; then another 


rentler ren, all this while, smoking most contentedly 


without any of those impertinent “* allow me, madam 
I cannot see y rise, &e. mmon in Englane 
This you will call barba —but, perhape it is as 
should be 

Our time ts spent in planning and executing excur 
sions to see the country to fish inthe Bosphorus; t 
go down to exchange at Constantinople, mm a_ fine 
eight-oared boat ; and in the evening, in chatting ove 

r grog and tchibouks. Ah. but, say you, what ar. 
tchibouks Trchihbouks are pipes, then. Alas! yon 


would sigh over my depravity, could you but see me 


the moment that breakfast is done; ay, even at eight 


o'clock nm the morning, o1 instant Captain Gotham 
utters the words, * Tchibouk, tchibouk,” respond, like 
a hardened simmer, as I am, * Ay, tchibouk, teli 


bouk!!" and at once, companions in wickedness, we 
seize the tuming imstrument and breathe the su 


around. One evening, while in the Bosphorus, about 


nine, a Turk, with a Greek servant, came on boar 
our vessel. We 


pipes, and offered them wine. 


invited them below, and gave them 
Now the Turk, loving 
wine, and not daring to drink openly, got the Greek 


totaste it first; andthe Greek, understanding him wel} 


enough, calls it rum. The Turk’s conscience wa 


the prophet did not specify rum in his injunc 


eased ; 
tion. so the Turk drank like a christian We met 
e off which we wer« 


this Turk afterwards in the ville 


with him to a coffees 


lying, and he would have us go 


house, where he treated us with coffee and pipes, anc 
water-melons. Here we met an old Turk, who has 


He asked u 


alive, and if Englan 


been abroad, i. «. as far as Gibraltar. 
very coolly uf Bonaparte were yet 
was as big as Constantin ple and if Malta belonged 
to England, and if England had two hundred ships 
&c. Yet this man was certainly better informed than 


most Turks; he spoke Italian, in which language he 


asked us these sage questions. IT was told that some 
Turks were at a ball. giver by one of the ambassadors 
and seeing the ladies dancing, much to their amus 

ment, one of them turned to a Frank, and asked him 
how much the y paid the women for dan ing. On 


another occasion, I paid a visit to a Turkish house 


which was by invitation: this is an honour to which 


Franks are seldom admitted We were lying near a 


very beautiful country-house of a grandee, and he 


}came one evening, with tive or six others, to invite us 


ro and see hun when we liked. Accordingly, we 


to 
evening, and after going through a pretty 
garden, came to the duor of the cliosk, or summer 
house, Where we pulled off our shoes, and marched u 


It was a large room, about forty teet square, wit! 


] 


windows, and a low sofa the whole way round. A 


few feet from the entrance was a marble fountain 
The ceiling was blue, with a trellis work of carved oak 
over it. On the sofus were three Turkish gentleme! 
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a 
ated round a 
cating out of this same bowl with wooden spoons. | 
‘hey invited us to partake; this we declined : they 
The Turks, 


after eating out of the wood, washed themselves in 


large wooden bow] of boiled rice, all 
ninety to the mouth of the Ohio, a 


morning visit 


1en ordered pipes and coffee for us 
are the only country places for a far 














hundred miles to Pittsburgh, one thousand one hundred and [ having said five hundred more good things than he swallowed ; 


nd one thousand one hun-| having delighted his host, and more than half won the hearts 


dred to New-Orleans, is not “outlet” enough—it is a mere | of his wife and daughters, the sportsman proceeded on his re- 
The mouth of Columbia or Gulf of California | turn homewards. 


nily Buffalo Republican In the course of his walk he passed through a farm-yard ; in 


the front of the farm-house was a green, in the centre of which 











-ilver basins, which were handed to them by servants. 
j i 8, A : : }, Wasa pond—in the pond were ducks innumerable swimming 
hes il Rica ad sit ne TIME IS A TRAITOR. ! 
he master of the house then invited me to sit next toe ‘ ' and diving; on its verdant banks a motley group of gallant 
. —= , . . ' ( > , , Time ts alto ull of wiles, , 1 
iim; and,after a little time, presented to me the pipe — - . = I b = =  . cocks and pert partlets, picking and feeding—the farmer was 
. : a ve r , - a Suspect his g mistrust fis 5 en 
which himself was smoking; he certainly just wiped In early youth none scems so kind pleaning over the hatch of the barn, which stood near two 
it with his pelisse. This honour I could not refuse, it With brightest thoughts he cheers the mind | cottages on the side of the green 
being the greatest ever offered, even to each other. jrings health, and strength, and beauty’s grace Tom hated to go back with an empty bag; and having 
Teo b fons A deck the 
Captain G. soon left us, and I remained the whole a ae , : — eee k : we tac } failed in his attempts at higher game, it struck him as a good 
‘ 3 wach ros lou vs gifts Improve hin , a = : : f : ; . 
morning with them, teaching them English, and they Road oll tn Ree gual tens mined lone i\J ke to ridicule the exploits of the day himself, in order to pre- 
teaching me Turkish; they were curious to under Wait but a little space, and lo! j vent any one else from doing it for him, and he thought that 
gZ ‘ This seeming friend hecomes a foe | to carry home a certain nuvuber of the domestic inhabitants 
stand the economy of my dress, and were particularly : - | 
; , . | lend ‘ For hope and brings gloom and pain lof the pond, and its vicinity, would serve the purpose admi- 
struck wit ygrioves. never saw sosplendia aco) ‘ach hoon h ' 4 } : 
ruck . 76 ; | : | ich boon he gave he takes agat } rably Accordingly up he goes to the farmer, and accosts him 
lection of pipes—some amber, as thick as the wrist at The locks whieh dark and elust x lay tl very civil 
oe t} aie  iewelled. so enamelled In His malice thins, and turns to er gage hs ss : ; 
He MOULN~pi¢ : 2 eames «alee ION m ree a No more the blushing roses know My good friend,” says Tom, “Tll make you an offer’— 
the course of the morning, | think I smoked eight The tace where once they loved to zlow ‘Of what, sur 2’ says the farmer 
different ones, and took two dolls’ cups of coffve ; but, The hand of time, whieh paints the hus Why,” replies Tom, “I have been out all day fagging 
. . mit v's cheek, destrovs it too 
such coffee! a Turk would think you intemperate i pe ~ eek, deste he ud haven't had a shot—now, both my barrels are 
r : s the stern sponver onward ste > 
Irank » than thi antit 1 left the at es — . : loaded—I should like to take home something ; what shall I 
you drank more than this quanttly. hem a E’en manly streneth bis rancour fvel | 
. “< : ne hs . ach . 
last, after receiving @ pressing invitation to go again ; And one by one our Mlessines fall, give you to let me have a shot with each barrel at those ducks 
Pax . ke faded leaves s eall Hand fowls—I s her < > whate 4 
but I was not able, as we sailed soon after. The clean- Like faded leaves at winter ‘ 4 id fowls—I standing here, and to have whatever I kill 
. om *} If thus with bland and trait’rous art What sort of shot are vou ?” said the farmer 
liness of the ‘lurks is admirable; it appears their Tiene gladilons tut to wound the beast Fairish ! said Tom. “ fairish !” 
greatest virtue. The commonest Turkish tradesman Vo-day a friend, a foe to-morrow, Pe bay a a} i — 
. = A fleeting jov, but lasting sorrow ; And to Aare all you kill said the farmer—* eh 
ts always delicately nice, more so than most English ~ - - ‘aie j iis on St wel eae 
a on : . =a , Be ours to guard against his wiles, } ; 0, SAN 
gentlemen. The ignorance of the Turks 1s astonish- ikem hitch eeneh wits ines Ten eenll Half-a-guinea,” said the farmer 
ing, and they are proud of it. [think it was the Ibra- And gain those friends whose love shall last { That's too much,” said Tom.—“ I tell you what I'll do— 
> } " s pas | : 
him Pacha, who is now in the Morea, the son of the When earth ts left, and time ts past ll give you a seven-shilling piece, which happens to be all 
pacha of Egypt, who, lam told on good authority, ||the money T have in my pocket 
ould speak Italian, but would only do so when his | TOM SHERIDAN. | Well,” said the man, * hand it over 
_- } The pe nt Was le—Tom, true to his barg: : 
officers were not present, in order that they might not Tom Sheridan (who, to kindness of heart and! sweetness |! , Phe payment was made —. e to his bargain, took 
{ his post by the barn-door, and let fly with one barrel and then 
know that he was so degraded as to know any lan- of disposition, added social talents, which, if not of the high } 
1m" , : . 4 ="|pwith the other, and such quacking, and splashing, and 
guage but Turkish. ind commanding order of his father’s, were infinitely more ‘ . 
>. *® rare we ' ; r screaming, and fluttering, had never been seen in that place 
. iwreeable to those who Knew hun) used to te astorv / an , 
er , om gs as f himself, which we shall take leave to relate =~ sie : — ' 
DESULTORY SELECTIONS. r ‘ , Lord ¢ am Away ran Tom, and, delighted at his success, picked up 
e Was staving a or ord raven's, at cr m OT |)» . , 
~ = . " gipinr first a hen, then a chicken, then fished out a dving duck on 
rather Ha nipesl ul) and one dav proceeded on a shooting a ntil } : ° 1 i ue tecol “wat 
CROWDING. sicaeleKaien Wiles aici: suite teal his d ae amt two, and so on, until he numbered cigh wad of Gomesth 
slo Int thorn ho us dog us @ : 
* ' came, with which his bag was nobly distended 
Ix one of my excursions on the frontiers of Missourt, I! on foot. and unattended by companion or keeper; the sport |!” 7 e , apie . ind 
ho were rht goo. hots, su said tlhe iriner.— 
ame to a small log cabin, with some tive or six acres under! was bad—the birds few and shy—and he walked and waiked | . : ne” : ~ " r uae 
' ' ‘Ve ( ‘om—"“ eh and fow ar or ‘ 
improvement surrounding the house Phe usual salutations |in search of game, until unconsciously he entered the domain |} val" ee eae yaa * s atic pci 
ou bargained for, old fellow—wort! er mi uspect 
were soon ended, and I found the occupant of this retired spot |of some neiwhbouring squire you bargained for, old ; llow—worth rather more I suspec 
. ead | , shillings—eh ? 
to be a man of the name of Rood, a justice of t! eace in| A very short time after, he perceived advancing toward than 2 ven shillings—eh 
- ; Why, ves,” said the man scratching his heal—“I think 
Gasconade county: a section of country well desionute by | ham, at the top of hus poed, a jolly comfortable-looking gentle- |! : : ; _ 
' abo . ‘ care for that—they ar ne of then 
the old woman's graphic of her son's residence of » few | man, followed by a servant. armed. as it appeared, for onniies \\t rev be, but what do I care for that y ve of the 
"yr ' . r 2 ' 
miles beyond the westward The old man led my horse to | Tom took up a position, and waited the approach of the enemy “i - iT. , . j 
: re,”’ a mi, Was once in my lite beaten, ar 
the stable and returned to dinner: as he set a stool up to a ‘Hallo! vou sir, ud the squire, when within half ear , a ae oe ld. fi : tt ! set 
baal at sei i sht owner vame 
large stump which occupied the place of a table, he said with | shot, “what are you doing here, sir, eh? nade off as fast as I could, for te vis v1 ng < v ucee : my game 
' : : ; n ——not hut that I could have give 
that hospitable bluntness so peculiar to the inhabitants of the I'm shooting, sir.” said Ti night make his appearance—not bu ia ri es i ; He n 
| ello hat t me seven tines a3 i as d, 
western wilds, “Perhaps, stranger, you'll sit up and skin a Do vou know where vou ame. ch Pony eee i the fellow that waar nas in, seven times a3 much did, for 
1 ny d coolne 
tater?” <A good appetite Wants no complinent mid in this lam here, su ud Tom his cunning and coolness 
case I think I used as few asa Yaukee schoolmaster would, in Here r,’ sand t sq ure wing angr and do you » s s’ > RUNAWAY HORSE 
eating a luncheon with his scholars. After partaking of his | know where here sir ?—These, sir, are manors; what HOW TO STOP A ) ORSE. 
bounty, I asked him how he liked the eountry, how long he | d'ye think of that, sir, eh ? | A few days ago, two boatmen having resolved to become 
had been there? &c. He answered, © Llike the country well Why, sir, as to vour manners,” said Tom, ‘1 can’t say Competitors for the cup at the ensuing regatta, took their boat 
but Tam going to leave her You'll go to some place | they ¢ Lover agreeable lover to the new-ferry, on the Cheshire shore, to fit her up for 
more convenien. for schooling!’ suid L. “No.” he rejoined I don’t want any jokes, sir,” said the squire,—I hate jokes, |the occasion, W hen the tide fell, the boat which they intend 
no, Pm too much crowded—too much hampered up—I've Who are you, sir—what are you ed to haul upto be painted was left high and dry on the beach 
no outlet—the range is all eat out—I'mi too much crowded Whi said Tom, “my name is Sheridan—I am end having procared a small cart they packed into it the masts 
How,” I responded, “ crowded ! who crowds you Whiy taying at Lord Craven’s—I have come out for some sport—] |, Sails ind otherappurtenances, including a cable and anchor, and 
here’s Burns—right down upon me—right down in my very have not had any, and I am not aware that 1 am trespassing were proceeding with them to the ferry-house, when the horse 
teeth—stuck right here! and then onthe other side, I'm h Sheridan said the squire, cooling # littl, ‘« m, & powerful animal, took fright, and furiously dashed along the 
pered up—they’re crowding in, they're jamming me out—the Lord Craven's, ch 2—Well, sir, I could not know that shore. Finding all their endeavours to arrest his progress in 
neighbours are too thick—I'll not stav here another season ! No,” said Tom, “but you need not have been in a passion.” |) Yaln, and appre hending, as one of them said, that they should 
Well, Mr. Rood, how near are your neighbours?” LT asked Not in a passion! Mr. Sheridan,” said the squire, “vou “upset”? or * founder,” a parley was held as to how they 
Why, here's that drotted Burns, stuck down here within tit , don’t know, sir, what these preserves have cost me, and the, should act Shiver my timbers,” said Jack, “ let go the an 
teen miles; and then on the other side they’re not much far pains and trouble I have been at with them ; it’s all very we hor! No sooner said than done {turn was taken round 
her. Dll never live where a neighbour can come to my house! tor you to talk, but, if you were in my place, I should like to | the trams or ‘bits’ of the cart, and at the words “Let go!” 
ind go home the same day! Poor man! thought 1, as Tlett) know what you would say upon such an oceasion own went the anchor over the stern, and the cable was paid 
tus dwelling to resume my journey, you would not call this Why, sir,” said Tom, “if I were in y place, under i) out. In a moment the cable came to its tension, the anchor 
crowding” if your family formed one of the lavers where | the circumstances, | should say—I am convinced. Mr. Sheri. || Wes plowed into the gravel, and holding firmly, the furious 
4X or eight live one above another! dan, you did not mean to annoy me, and, as you look a good || animal was brought to a stand-still, surprised at finding a 
But on reflection, I find there are others “crowded! and. deal tired, perhaps you'll come up to my house and take some stopper”? put so suddenly to his “course “ There now "" 
hampered up” as well as Mr. Roo refreshment ? said Jack, “that’s what I call bringing the ship up all stand- 
Alexander was so “crowded,” that after conquering the The squire was hit hard by this nonchalance, and, (as the r!’ We would recommend some of the young gentlemen 
vorld, he wept for another to conquer ,hewspapers say,) ‘itis needless to add, ted upon Sheri- | who sport their tits in the neighbouring lanes, or along the 


but inditlerent horsemen, to take a 


Napoleon was so “crowded in France, that Moscow ap- dan’s suggestion— north shore, and who are 
peared the only breathing place ; and when he came in pos ‘So far,” said poor ‘Tom, “ the story tells for me—now vou! hint from the cool contrivance of these tars in a gale, and 


session he found not as much elbow room as Mr. Rood 
Ja our own country we are a 


had 
A trp of tive 
‘ 


shall hear the yoquel 
After having reg 


] iled himscli at 


carry a small anchor and cable behind their saddles, in case of 


the sqr t 


juir 
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CONSTANTINOPLE. 


The following account of the capital of the Otton.an empire, | 
and its adjacent country, is taken from Malte Brun’s geography. | 
As it may be relied on for its correctness, it will to many of our 
readers, at this time, be a very interesting article 


“Constantinople, the celebrated town of Constantine, 
the ancient Byzantium, and called by the Turks, Stamboul, | 
city of Europe, and capital of the Turkish empire. is situated || 
on the west side of the Bosphorus, or straits of Constantinople, |! 
between the Black sea and the sea of Marmora. Long. 28 56 E 
Lat. 41 N. 

“ The view round the town has been much admired; its 
elevated position, the great nun. ber of trees, houses, and mina 
rets, the majestic entrance of the bosphorus, the spacious | 
harbour surrounded by the suburbs of Galata, Pera, and St. || 
Dimitri, the large city ot Scutari in front, the verdant hulls! 
behind it, the Propontis and its picturesque islands, Mount 
Olympus ont! e back ground, its snowy summits and the fruitful 
fields of Asia and Europe on every side, present a successiot 
of the finest landscapes. 7 
emotion, the natural beauties in the nei~hbourhood, and admires 
the excellent position of » city that may be so quickly supplied 





i stranger observes not without 


with provisions, and so easily detended in the event of a siege 
from its safe and commodious harbour, it seems destined by 
nature to reign over two seas and two continents, but the first 
Impression Is Soon ¢ ffaced by examining the interior, Cor 

stantinople is ill built; the streets are narrow and no part o! 
them is well paved; its irregular and pitiful houses are like | 
Turkish barracks or clay and wooden cottages ; conflagrations 


| 
| 


| 


are of ordinary occurrence, and the plague breaks out every | 
year. The mora! feelings of the stranger are outraged, the 
haughty and solemn air of the mussulman is contrasted |} 


| 
| 


with th humble, tind and lowly mien of the Jew ; a foreigner, |} 
before he is aware of the difference in the dress, may discover | 
from a man’s appearance whether he is a mussulman or a} 
raja. The Fanar, which forms a part of the town, is inha 

hited by the wretched descendants of the By zantine iamilies | 
these degraded men crouch under the nussulman’s sword, | 
assume the titles of princes and cheapen the temporary sove 

d Moldivia; faithful representatives | 


power 


i 


reignties of Wallachia at 
of the Low Empire, 
wealth is the sole business of their lives, by honest or dishonest 


submissive to every to aniass 





means is to them equaily indiflerent 
al palace has been considered 


“ The seraglio or the princi; 
great ornament to the town; it noust be contessed that the view 


a 
+ 


from the side near the | osphorus is romantic, but the buildin 


barracks and gardens ; 


|) hood of Be Igrade 


lly 








rate Greeks surpass all not fail to stimulate their poetic ambition, and preserve aliv: 


the strangers in espionage and political mtngue their zeal in the arduous 


but not unpleasant career upon whi 
t 


“A great many villages almost concealed by lofty trees are! they have entered with ! 


much suc¢ => 

scattered along the shores of the Bosphorus ; it is there that 

bechick-tadch or the summer palace of the sultan is situated Mr. Whala—We are pleased to learn that Mr. Whale i 

Belgrade appears at a distance behind it, and is inhabited one @£41n about opening a dancing school in this city, With hi 
| season of the vear, by the most wealthy christian familiesin Pera Tate character and skill in his protession we are personal! 

and Galata ; it is sheltered from excessive heat ; the air is pure aequ unted, and do not, theretore, hesitate to recommend hut 
and salubrious, an extensive plantation of fruit trees, verdant % public notice The tasty and fashionable balls which 

meadows and limpid streams adorn the immediate vicinity ; the | #W Years ago he prepared, cannot have been forgotten, an 
| town is not exposed to the plague or the frequent fires that hap We anticipat) a repetition during the ensuing winter of 

pen in the capital; if the country were undera bettergovernment. ©X4ibitions which our ng and fashionable readers will not 

tilmost every part of it might be as delightful as the neighbour- | "* lect \s a professor of dancing he has held the first rank 

Which his perseverance and gentlemanly manners will enabh 


The suburb of Agoub lies bevond two por 


him to mamtain 


tions of Constantinople allotted to the Greeks and Jews, and 
at no great distance from the fresh water walk, one of the finest th 
; ' [ be New Vouk Mi 
|| near the city ; the harbour there is comparatively narrow, and 
I stO an Vise fa j pe That lite is fraught with evil 
j the gulf is not unlike a large river , , 
ad ' ed by the Turk : and that no situation ts elevated bevond the reach of mistor 
nano » a ”y the urks Ad 3 ) p 
. = e, pa . r - _, - the Ma tune, or humble enough to escape it, is one of those truths 
rizra, im Juropean urkevy, n iundr am 
I , —_ dred and thirty miles which need not the penetration of genius, or the abstract rea 
north-west of Constantinople, is the second city of the empire . ,; . 
' song of plulosophy, to confirm. Uut it is no less evident 
rise above groves of ¢y press and gardens of roses ; the Hebrus ’ 
that to every species of nusery is attached its own consolation 
increased by many tributary streams descends trom the cen ee 
. und even he who has none other, can retire within himselt 


ral ridge, turns southwards and flows past the town, of which 


look down upon the world with all the superiority of Wo, and 





|} the population ts not less than one hundred thousand souls 
enjoy the satistection of being pitied and revered by his les 
aftheted compeers What then will vou think of the cond 
STANZAS FOR MUSIC. tion of a man who is doomed to suffer all the horrors of ad 
You toid me once ny smile had power versity without any of its allevintions ? to live in fearful hope 
To chase vour cares away and to be tor ever howenng on the brink of ce pair; to wat h 
To shed o'er misery’s darkest hour und cringe, and toil, for the “smile of the great world,” and 
wer heering gleam of day ; to be repaid with scorn, contumely and vexation? one t 
tl Was ali—vy —Vvo rht— . 
na , ali our Ite—vour liught whom beauty’s smile “ never comes that comes to all;"” who t 
Phat, absent from my view 
. regarded as ost out of the precincts of humanity ; per 


You droop'd, as flowers at fall of night, 


And I believed it true petually the sport of idlersand fools; and compelled to endun 
Vou told me once my accents fell Hl witha meekness which would have put Job's patience to the 
Like music on vour ear, blush ? One of this persecuted cliss of beings, yelept shog 
That you were bound, as by a spell, keepers, Mr. Editor, now addresses you; but he fears it will be 
It | were only near; jin tain to atter jit toervcite your pity jor alas! how cana ne 

That every purpose of your heart comuniserate sullerings he cannot even conceive ? 
From me its being drew - 
Froi me it never could depart With the ruing’s carhest dawn, the shopkeeper's tor 
And | beliewed it true begins. Having thrown open his doors though the keen frost 
Vou told me once, what memory loves ‘bites without, and his luekless fingers tremble with fear ag 
With fond revret to trace well as cold, and displayed to exact advantage the goods by 
While o'er past scenes it widely roves, Which he hopes to attract the eve of some chance passenget 
Which t will ne'er esiace ; he waits with painful anxiety fora “call Hour alter how 
! ut nought re pening thor ¥ hits wy ul, rolls away—un arked—unhonoured—and he descends in st 


And suinly now | rue ’ ' 


lent dejection to lis melancholy breaktast, hoping to bury hie 














is a confused mass of prisons it formas | That \ou c’er told & fintiesing tak 
a separate city, the seat of Asiatic debauchery and African || Ana} believed it tru sorrows in a bow! of hot cofli How vain are all thing 
slavery; honour, genercsity, compassion the best feelings «1 7  Searce las the soul-reviving beverage touched his lips 
our nature are banished from its walls; itis tt—S bed when he is summoned by the indications of a customer, and 
‘One venerable monument of antiquity, the church dedi THE NEW-YORK MIPRROR. as they are like wel visits, few and tar between,” he hasten 
cated to divine wisdom by the en.peror Justinian in the sixti: || to obey. ‘Then comes “his fit again With the alacrity of 
century, now vulgarly ceiled saint Sophia, has fortunately Vir, Gilfert.—* An address to the public” has appeared in’ one who ts about to receive a signal benefit, he makes hinselt 
been spared: but it is certain that it must have been deme. || one of the Charleston prints, in relation to the paragraph in Ul things to all men,” is now elevated to the topmost shelf in 
lished had it not been converted into a mosque ; Its effect is |) 8 hich we announced the death of the late unfortunate mat his capacious store-tos now grovels in its deepest recess, 
imposing, although the style of architecture is much inferior j eT of the Bowery theatre. In this “address” we are de- , bmmging to light hidden treasures—all the graces of eloquence 
to that which distinguishes the classical epoch. The anci nt nounced in no very sparing terms, and accused of having @d persuasion are employed—but in vain! with a desperate 
Hippodrome is now a public walk ; the Cyclobion, or the mo jj atte mpted to lacerate the agonised feelings of his afflicted |¢ Hort he offers some article at half-price, and has the satisfac 
dern castle of the seven towers, is but a weak citadel in which) tunily! Fora refutation of this gratuitous charge we need tion of heanng his customer coolly remark as he walks off, “4 
the ambassadors of the powers at war with the porte are con nly refer to the article itself. We spoke of the deceased as never purchase of shopkeepers who full on their goods,’ 
fined. The most remarkable mosques are those of the sultan | we felt—we indulged in the very common expressions of re Then, heaven preserve us from encountering ladies wh 
Achmet and the sultana Valide, and another called the Soli- |! gret entertained tor his premature end, paid our unaflected walk the streets for the avowed purpose of “cheapenin 
mami; such are the principal edifices; they are seen to the}j tribute to his worth and talents, but unfortunately we added | goods Allow me wam, to cut you a pattern of thi 
ereatest advantage when the whole town is illumined ; they jj #8 an honest and unpartial editor, our free opamion ol the pro- | silk, at five and sixpenee No—lI can get a better quality 
might udd perhaps to the beauty of a landscape, but when ex || bable causes which led to his untimely fate. Such remarks |at five and twoper We will then say five shillings 
amined singly, they appear without majesty and without grace would not have been extended to an every day character— Here,” interruy ts one 1 have brought back the muslin 1 
We are apt from their frail and clumsy appearance, to connect j, Suc h Mr. Gilfert was not. His example and his influence bought on credit, and have since discovered it to be damaged." 
them with the works of men in the pastoral state were great and extensive, and his life the subject of general “In char note s1\s another, “you cheated me out 
“The population of Constantinople 1s variously estimated notoriety. Our privilege to speak in unbiassed, although de-" of sixps Phese shopkeepers are all a parcel gf 
from three hundred thousand to five hundred thousand, || cate terms of public men, we shall never yield, nor ever fal” knaves,” observes a third Five shillings you say? 
About one half are Turks, and the remaining Greeks, Chins ‘to discharge the duty we owe to the public of advancing the 1 did, madem—shall | Four dollars is too much fa 
tians, Armenians, Franks and Jews ‘cause of general morals and virtue. We are not in the hebit, that cloth,” remarks a connoisseur ixpence,” shouts 
“Pera and Galata, two large suburbs, are situated beyond velbeehan -- the attacks of anonymous scribbler, hi r should the intruder, louder than Othelk _ lady departs to pur 
the harbour of Constantinople, which is about six thousand jWwe Rave cone _ in th 7 sent instance, but that we sus-) sue her system of cheape and the encounter leaves us 
vards in length, and from three hundred to five hundred in pect the source from which it is derived, to be entitled to our poorer than ever 
breadth. Pera is built on a height; it is the residence of the | 5°" — pathy ; ; Pray, Mr. Editor, stretch forth the arm of charity, and in 
foreign ambassadors and the Europeans who are not permitted Our poctical correspondents—The numerous and gifted) terpose m behalf of the most persecuted of mortals. Shyloch 
to remain at ¢ onstantinople ; the great warehouses and grana-| contributors to the méla? ge which composes the metrical, an i the whole tribe of Jews, never endured half so much, or 
ries are situated at Galata, which is near the port and custom- |! attractions of the New-York Mirror, will be gratified to learn had so muy h reason to complain To editors it belongs to re 


house; it is surrounded with ditches and walls flanked with | th 
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bastions. The inhabitants of these suburbs consist chiefly oi) (| 
foreigners from all nations ; their number is so great that Pera le 
and Galata have been compared to the tower of Babel; the! fj 


languages spoken are the Turkish, Greck, Hebrew, Armenian 


Arabian, Persian, Russian, Wallachian, German, French, characterof the writers, and soothing to our own vanity 


Ii—tw protect the defenceless—to make “ hee 


w learn to think,” t 
| the cause of modest merit 


vat their productions are not only copied with eagerness, and dress the mjure 





give to ove rin aring 
Te 


we commit our wrong: 


et us say it by the way) often without the slightest achnow-, less rambling unpul ) 


dgment, into our own papers, far and wide, but frequently tyranny a check, and pleas 


sod 


nd a pre-eminent place among the selections of English | you, the monitors of the public 


nal ' . he ' 
periodicals and news; apers This fact, so honourable to the | and our complaints—with an assurance that they will be gr 
will; ciously received and judiciously decided upon I am, &« \ 
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Love when shrined in noble natures Shines revea'ed in all our features, Nay, prythee then, your fears beguiling, Turn this way, and simp’ring, smiling 
Scorns with doubts to cin its ray ; Clear and open as the day Smooth the horrors of that face ; Strive to win a lady’s grace. 
Love ox pratn.—The young Prince de Reuss lately sent} Shenstone says, “poetry and consumptions are the most 
— . ' . 
VARIETIES. } ; See Mio ¢ dierescs.” 

ja letter to a lady at Vienna, couched in the following terms: | flattering of diseases 
Corsrince.—Coleridge is said to be one of the most outra Your love or mv death The lady ded not think proper to Pope says, “the last years of life, like tickets left in the 

. oe 9 

goous talkers in the worid; a habit very apt to grow upon those | accept the first alternative; and as rer the other, the prince wheel, rise in valuc 

who have great powers of pleasing. Whea Dr. Channing | still lives! - — 

visited the poet, he, as usual talked incessantly ; afterwards.) [ise or tue pay.—A little work with the captivating ttle GRORGE P. MORRIS, EDITOR AND PROPRIETOR 

: a. 8 . : 

Dr. Channing heard that Coleridge admired him very much jot “Lies of the day,” has lately been published in London Published every Saturday, at 163 Wiiliam-strect, betw en 
, | ’ | udualwe Fa cay, 3 ham t ” con B nan 
Then it must be because | am a good list ne was the re | ly | It is said to contain much humourand pungent satire and Aan streets. — Terms four dollare per annum, poyabie in advance 
Triries.—T . \ haracter more than actions of > No subscription received tor a lees pened than one vear Each velume 

rifles discover character more ' Ons Erivarnengraved ona tombstone in a church yard in Ire- | -ontaine four huodred and sixteen royal quarto pages, five copperplate 
mpertance, It is no impertect hint toward the discovery of a | land engravings, ineluding the title-page, and twenty-five popular melodies ar- 
man’s character to say he looks as though you might be certaim Here lice Pat Steel, that’s verv true :— ranged With aceompaniments for the pano-fortr 

of finding a pin on his sleeve Who was he !—what was he ’—what's that to vou J. SEV NOUR, PRINTER, JON STREET 











